













HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. 


APRIL 15, 183 


SERMON. 


Isaran, xuv. '7.—IJ form the light, and create darkness; 


, I make 
peace, and create evil: I, the Lord, do all these things. 


“These words are a part of a prophecy concerning the great con- 


queror of the Assyrian empire and deliverer of Israel out of captiv- 
ity in Babylon, addressed to him by name, two hundred years before 
he was born.”’ vs, 1—7. ‘* Thus saith the Lord to his annoiated, to 
Cyrus, whose right hand 1 have holden to subdue nations before 
him; and I will loose the loins of kings, to open before him the two- 
barred gates; and the gates shall not be shut; I will go before thee, 
and make the crooked places straight: I will break in pieces the 
gates of brass, and cut in sunder the bars of iron: 
thee the treasures of darkness, and hidden riches of secret places, 
that thou mayest know that I, the Lord, who call thee by thy 
name, am the God of Israel For Jacob my servant’s sake, and 
Israel mine elect, I have even called thee by thy name; I have sur- 
named thee, though thou hast not known me. I am the Lord, and 
there is none else, there is ro God besides me: I girded thee , though 
thou hast not known me: .That they may know from the rising of the 


sun, and from the west, that there is none besides me. Iam the 


, and create dark- 
I, the Lord, do all these 


And I will vive 


Lord, and there is none else. I form the light 


iit 
ness: I make peace, and create evil: 
things.”’ 


These declarations of Jehovah, are made in opposition to the 


tenets of the Magi, a religious sect of Persia, among whom his an- 
cient people dwelt, and by whose doctrine they were exposed to be 
corrupted. In order to account for the origin of evil, which has ev- 
er been a perplexing subject to such as were destitute of divine rev- 


elation, or unwilling to receive its instructions, these Pagans tai eht, 
that there are fwo eternal, self-existent beings, ‘ 


of t qt al | ower, but 
of directly opposite dispositions; the one the author of all 


good, the 
other the author of all evil.”” Nothing can be more absurd than such a 


doctrine: and that it should ever have been invented and believed by 
rational beings, is one am ng a thousand pr fs of the native blind- 


ness of the human heart | nm suppositior of the exist nce of 
two co-eternal and equally powerful beings, of opposit characters, 
it is manifest that they must have | f 


yeen forever at war with each 
other, and must forever have restrained each other from doing eith- 


er good or evil. In opposition to this doctrine, as re 
son, as it is dishonorable to God, the declarations in 


onant to rea- 
our text and 
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context, are made: “‘I am the Lord, and there is none else, there 
is no God besides me—ZJ form the light, and create darkness: J 
make peace, and create evil: J, the Lord, do all these things.” 

[ shall endeavor to explain and confirm the meaning of the de- 
claration of the One only living and true God, in the passage be- 
fore us. 

In explanation of what is divinely declared in the text, it may be 
observed, that, ‘the word light, literally taken, signifies that medium 
by which material objects are seen with our bodily eyes; and dark- 
‘ness, in the literal sense, is the absence of this light, But, as 
“light is sweet, and it is a pleasant thing for the eyes to behold 
the sun,” and as darkness is uncomfortable and many ways disad- 
vantageous to us; so these terms are frequently used to express Joy 
and sorrow, happiness and misery of any kind, Thus, Psalm, xcvit. 
11. “ Light is sown for - righteous, and gladness for the upright 
in heart.” Psalm, cxu. 4. ‘* Unto the upright, there ariseth light 
in the darkness.””’ And in Sent wi. 1,2. ‘* IT am the man that 
hath seen affliction by the rod of his wrath: He hath led me and 
brought me into darkness, but not into light.”” Nothing is more 
common than this metaphorical use of the terms light and darkness; 
by which are meant comfort and trouble, prosperity and adversity. 

By these expressions are also frequently meant, moral good and 
evil, holiness and sin. Thus the term lig ht is used in Matt. v. 16. 
“Let your light so shine patos men,’ &c, And thus the term 
darkness is used, in Eph. v. “* Have no fellowship with the un- 
fruitful works of ey “Thus both the terms. are used, in 
I John, v. 6. “* God is light, and in him is no darkness at all. If 
we say that we have fellowship with him, and walk in darkness, we 
lie, and do not speak the truth.” 

It appears then, that whatever is calamitious or sinful, is express- 
ed, in sacred scripture, by darkness; and that all kinds of good are 
signified by light. 

Peace is also a word of very extensive import. Taken in every 
view of it, both internal and external, it comprehends almost every 
thing that is desirable. Our Savior expresses the whole legacy, 
which he willed to his disciples, by this one word: ‘ Peace I leave 
with you; my peace I give unto you.”” Evil, we all know, is one 
ef the most common words for both sin and misery. 

There is nothing in the text, or the connexion, to limit the mean- 
ing of the very universal terms in which it is expressed. On the 
contrary, the words light and darkness, peace and evil, are plainly 
here used in their most unrestrained signification. It is the evident 
design of this whole passage, to set forth, in the most forcible man- 
ner, this truth, that all things and events, not excepting the actions 
of men, whether good or bad, are subject to the providence and un- 
der the direction and goveroment of God,’ 

The words used in our text to show the concern which God has 
ia light and darkness, peace and evil, are very strong and express- 


®See Dr. Smautiey’s Sermon’s, in loco. 
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ive. To form, to create, to make, and to do, seem to comprehend 
all that can be implied in the divine counsel and agency. How 
could it be said, with the least propriety, that God forms ‘the light, 
and makes peace, unless his purpose and agency are concerned in 
producing all the good, both natural and moral, that takes place in 
the world? And, | on the other hand, how could it be said, with the 
least propriety, that God creates darkness and evil, unless his pur- 
pose and agency are equally concerned in producing all the evil, 
both natural and moral, that takes place in the world? Without 
the least intimation of any exception as to darkness and evil, the 
divine declaration is repeated, in emphatic terms, “1, the Lord, 
00 all these things.” 

The plain and unequivocal meaning of our text, is, that the One 
only living and true God is the primary, designing and efficient cause 
of all things that exist, and all events that take place, whether in 
the natural or moral world. He created the earth and all the crea- 
tures and things in it, with all their properties, powers and faculties 
He constantly uphok is them all by his hand, and governs and moves 
them in all their motions, operations, and actions. ‘They continue 
to exist, because his creative power is constantly exerted. ‘They 
move, because He moves them. They act, because He acts upon 
them. He is as really and as immediately the efficient or producing 
cause of one thing, as of another—of darkness, as of light—of 
evil, asof peace. There is no God, no First Cause, and ‘strictly 
speaking, no Efficient Cause, besides Him. Such appears to be 
the import of Jehovah’s solemn declaration in the text. 

Flow God operates, in causing either natural or moral good, ard 
in causing either natural or moral evil, is beyond our comprehen- 
sion: but that He does operate efficiently, and equally, in the pro- 
duction of both, is the great truth which lies upon the face of the 
passage before us. He sometimes works by means, and sometimes 
without means, both in the natural and moral world: but whether He 
works with, or without means, itis He that works. His agency is 
equally concetact, whatever may be the mode of operation, the 
means used, or the effects produ ced. If means are employed: He 
forms, employ s, governs, and actuates them. Means and ends have 
no connection but what God establishes between them, by his pur- 
poses and operations. So that it holds good, universally, that Hz 
forms the light and makes peace, creates darkness and evil, and 
does all these things 

The doctrine of the universal Providence and agency of God, 
which is so plainly taught in the text, is agreeable. to right reason, 
and is abundantly confirmed by other passages of sacred scripture 

That an eternal, self-existent and intelligent Being created the 
world, with all its productions and inhabitants, is demonstratable 
from the light of nature. It is equally a dictate of reason, that all 
created beings and things are constantly dependent upon the Crea- 
tor for their continuance in existence. It requires the same power tc 
uphold, as to create. Nothing can be more absurd, than to suppose 

that God has communicated one of his own essential attributes, and 
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made a ereature capable of continuing in existence, even if He 
himself should cease to be. And to suppose that any created being 
or thing can move without the agency of the Creator, implies, eith- 
er that it is sel/-moved,——-which involves the absurdity of its having 
one motion before the first—or moved by some cause independent 
of God—which involves the Manichean absurdity of two self-exis- 
tent Beings. 

The universal Providence and agency of God, may be argued from 
his divine perfections. He is Omnisctent, and foreknew all things 
from eternity; which implies that they were cerlainly fulure: but 
what was there to make them so, besides his own purpose and agen- 
cy? God is All wise: before he began the work of creation, there- 
fore, he must have formed a plan, comprehending all creatures, 
things and events, He is unchangeable; and, therefore, must have 
foreseen and foredetermined whatsoever comes to pass. God is a 
being of perfect goodness; and must, therefore, have determined to 
produce whatever is best on the whole, and to prevent whatever is 
not for the greatest good. 

These conclusions of reason, are confirmed by a multitude of plain 
and express passages of sacred scripture; a few only of which, will 
now be quoted. It is written in Psalm, xxxit. 11. ‘* The counsel 
of the Lord standeth forever, the thoughts of his heart to all gen- 
erations.”” In Prov. xvi. we read, *‘ The lot is cast into the lap; 
but the whole disposing thereof, is of the Lord.—A man’s heart de- 
viseth his way; but the Lord directeth his steps.”” The prophet 
Amos interrogates, “‘ Shall there be evil in a city, and the Lord 
hath not done it??? The Apostle writes, Rom. 1x. 34; and Eph. 1. 
11; “Of him, and through him, and to him are all things, who 
worketh all things after the counsel of his own will.” 

That all mora; good, or holiness in men, is produced by divine 
agency, is believed to be the doctrine taught by the apostle, when 
he says to the Philippians, ‘‘ It is God who worketh in you both to 
will and to do, of his own good pleasure.” As expressly, and more 
frequently is it asserted in scripture, that divine agency is concern- 
ed in the production of moral evil, or sin. It is repeatedly said, 
that God hardened the heart of Pharaoh and the Egyptians, We 

vad, that God turned the heart of the Canaanites to hate his peo- 
Nle—hardened the spirit of Sihon, and made his heart obstinate— 
moved David to number Israel—and that he fashioneth the heart of 
every one of the children of men. We are told, that the crucifiers 
of Christ did what God’s hand and counsel had determined—and 
that he hardeneth whom he will, 

The passages to which I have alluded, correspond with the gene- 
ral tenor of sacred scripture, and corroborate the doctrine so plain- 
ly and positively asserted in our text, that the one God is the first 
and efficieat cause of all things, whether natural or moral, good or 
evil, 


[To be concluded, } 





1831. Ediiorial Remarks. 


REGENERATION. 


The following Eduorial Remarks should have been appended to 
the Essay of Philalethes, in our last Number; (See page 61,) but 
were mislaid. We still insert them, as expressive of some of our 
views of the subj 


The doctrine of regeneration is one of vital importance in the 
Christian system. It stands inseparably connected with all the doc- 
trines of grace. Every one’s creed, in all its most materia! points, 
will be shaped according to his views of the necessity, nature, and 
efficient cause of regeneration. Errors on this subject, if any can 
be, are fundamental. Most of the Antinomian and Arminian leaven 
which is diffusing itself through the mass of the prevalent Orthodory 
of the day, proceeds from a misunderstanding or perversion of this 
eae doctrine. ‘Those, who suppose the heart to be a dormant 
principle, which is the source of voluntary exercises, infer that re- 
gen ratio yn is a physical change, in which the subject is passive, and 
consequently, that sinners are destitute of nateral ability to make 
themselves a new heart, and have nothing to do but to use means 
seek and strive, with such hearts as they have, and wait God’s time 
to produce in them a new heart by the supernatural or miraculous op- 


erations of his spirit. ‘This is the Antinomian leaven, which neu- 
tralizes the demands of the divine law, and turns religious experience 


to selfish affection. 

Oa the other hand, those who, supposing the heart to consist of 
vol intary exercises, imagine that it cannot be s subject to any influ- 
ence, except that of motives and moral suasion, without destroying 

moral agency, infer that men may and do make such a use of the 
means of regeneration, in the exercise of a self determining power, 
as is infallibly followed by a saving change of heart. This is Ar- 
minian leaven, more widely spread by men of greater note, than the 
other; but whic h excludes the idea of s pecial grace from the regen- 
eration of sinners, and inflates religious experience with spiritual pride 
and self-sufficiency. 

From both these erroneous representations of the doctrine of re- 
generation, we are happy to perceive that Philalethes, in his com- 
munications, is equally free. We are glad that one, whose ideas 
are so correct and clear, and who is capable of expressing them 
with such perspicuity, bas taken up his pen; and we hope he will 
not lay it down, till he has pursued the subject iato all its ramifica- 
tions. 

We do not think that our good Brother of the Mirror, needs ap- 
prehend that very ‘’ beneficial results” will not follow from the dis- 
quisitions of his Correspondent, although their character may be 
somewhat ‘‘ metaphysical.’”?” Metaphysical they must necessarily 
be, on a subject which so deeply aealden “the consideration of the 
intellectual and moral powers of man.’? The science of mind 
(which is but another name for the Melioiosas or Intellectual 
philosophy) has much to do with every “religious topic” relating at 
all te the capacities, eharacters and actions of meral agents. And 
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hence the great importance of studying this science, correcting its 
nomenclature, and elucidating its principles. To the ‘neglect, and 
not to the cultivation of this science, must we attribute much of that 
‘apparent diversity of opinion, where there is in reality very little if 
any,” as well as that apparent unity of opinion, where there is, in 
reality, great and essential diversity. 

Believing it to be the fact, that ‘man has no heart separate from 
exercises,’ which we are pleased to find the candid Editor of the 
Mirror does not deny; we still see no need of ‘dispensing with the 
use of the word heart, in describing mora] character or religious ex- 
perience,’ Supposing the word heart to mean the moral affections 
of the man, whether holy or sinful, collectively considered; we feel 
no need either of a ‘‘ new Bible,” or “a new rende ring of the Bi- 
ble,” or of ever giving the term heart, on moral subjects, more than 
one “meaning,”’ 

The language of sacred scripture, to which no one can feel too great 
an “‘attachment,’’ though not designed to teach a system of me taphys- 
ics, yet we believe i is always i in accordance with the true principles 
of Intellectual philosophy, and particularly in that passage (Mark, 
vu. 21, 22.) in which our Lord mentions what things proceed out 
of the heart of man, we do not perceive that the mode of expres- 
sion is at all inconsistent with the supposition that by the heart is 
meant the wamanent, voluntary affections, and by evil thoughts, as 
well as murders, thefts, &c. are meant the emanent exercises of 
the will, commonly called volitions. 

We do not expect that the ‘“‘ mass of mankind” will be brought 
to entertain correct views of the faculties, powers, and operations 
of their own minds, in all respects, before the Millenium, if then;— 
but we do hope that much may be done, by such writers as Philale- 
thes, to render both the sentiments and language of Christians con- 
formable to sound philosophy and sacred scripture, 


For the Hopkinsian Magazine. 


ANSWER TO AN INTERESTING QUESTION. 

Question—Jf the Jews, who crucified Christ, had known that 
his death by their hands was necessary for the greatest good of the 
unwerse, mght they have been mnocent in putting him to death? 

This question assumes, that it was necessary to the greatest good 
of the universe, that Christ should be slain, in the manner he was, 
by the hands of the Jews. That it was so, seems to me capable of 
demonstration. If it were admitted, as certain theologians have of 
late boldly asserted, that God could not restrain the Jews from the 
murderous act of crueifying the Redeemer, without depriving them of 
their mora] agency; then we should be obliged to conclude, that God 
considered it better on the whole, or for the greater good of the uni- 
verse, to suffer them to imbrue their hands in Christ’s blood, than 
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to deprive them of their moral agency. But if it be admitted, 
agreeably to the dictates of reason and the declarations of scipture, 

that God has the hearts of men in his hand , and turns them as he 
Coes the rivers of water, and that with infinite ease, he could have 
restrained the Jewish rulers from their deed of death, in perfect 
consistency with their moral freedom; then the conclusion must be, 
that he did not restrain them, because he deemed it best not to re- 
strain them, or, in other words, saw it to be necessary for the great- 
est good, that they should do as they did. We are led to the same 
conclusion, by conside ring the good which has resulted and is to re- 
sult from the death of Christ, and whic h, without that sacrifice, could 
not have been obtained. All the good comprised in the salvation of 
myriads of lost men, and the clear and full display of the Divine 
perfections in the work of redemption, follows as a consequence of 
the death of Christ, which alone could make atonement for sin, and 
open the way for the exercise of pardoning mercy. Besides, if the 
death of Christ had not been indispensably necessary to the great- 
est good of the universe, can we believe that he would have yielded 
to the violence of his murderers, when he had power to deliver him- 
self out of their hands?—or that the Father of mercies would have 
subjected his beloved Son to such a paistal and ignominious death? 
But.the matter is put beyond all question by the words of Christ to 
his disciples, “ Truly the Son of hoe goeth as it was determined;” 

and by the declaration of Peter to his crucifiers, “* Him, being deliv- 
ered by the determinate counsel an : foreknowledge of God, ye have 
taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and slain.” Here we 
are plainly taught, that the murder of the Prince of Life was nota 
deed, which God desired to prevent, but could not; or which he bare- 
ly permitted, when he might have hindered it; but a deed which he 
purposed and determined in his eternal counsel, It is as certain, 
therefore, that the murder of Christ was necessary to the greatest 
good of the universe, as it is that God is a benevolent and good be- 
ing. This, however, the Jews did not know; for, as the apostle 
Says, ‘* had they known it, they would not have crucified the Lord 
of glory.” They thought him an impostor and blasphemer, whom 
they ought to punish with death. But God was ce rtainly able to 
convince the Jews, blind as they were, that Jesus was the Christ— 
that he came into the world to die for sinners—and that his death 
was indispensably necessary to the greatest good of the universe. 

And supposing he had produced this conviction in their minds; the 

question is not, whether they might have been guilty, in putting bim 
to death—but whether they could have been innocent? To this 
question, the theologians above mentioned, with Dr. Taylor of New 
Haven at their head, would give an affirmative answer. This may 
be fairly "gr rred from the Doctor’s copious Vole to his Sermon from 
Eph. ii. 3, in which he uses these expressions, p. 31. ‘‘ Had the 
subject, however » been fully apprised of the utility of the deed, and 
the real preference of God, his own interest and his duty would ‘have 
been coincident; and how does it appear that in this case he had 
not performed the act from a benevolent intention ?—The law of God, 
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according to the assumption, is no proof that transgression is not on 
the whole for the best; indeed the subject knows that all sin will 
prove to be the necessary means of the greatest good; how then 
does it appear that with this knowledge he was not truly benevolent 
in performing the deed?” 

But an affirmative arlswer to such a question as that stated above, 
appears to me nearly to resemble the absurd inference drawn by the 
apostle Paul’s hearers from his doctrine, ‘‘ Let us do evil that good 

may come;” and I will now proceed to give my reasons for answer- 
ing the proposed question in the negative. 

The Jews could not have been innocent in taking the life of the 
Son of God, unless the act was right in ilself, or was divinely com- 
manded, or might have been done with truly benevolent motives. If 
the act was wrong in itself; if instead of being commanded, it was 
forbidden; and if it could not have been performed with good motives 
or intentions, then unquestionably it must have been criminal, al- 
though it was designed by God, and known to the Jews, as the ne- 
a means of effecting the greate st good of the universe. 

v hen, was the act of the Jews in crucifying Christ, mght in d- 
self? The accusations brought against him were false. He was 
‘‘ holy, harmless,”’ and perfectly innocent. To put him to death, 
therefore, was in ‘the highest degree unjust and cruel. It was mur- 
der of the most atrocious kind, ‘whic h every enlightened conscience 
condemns, as one of the foulest of crimes. A knowledge that the 
general good required the death of Christ, could not change the na- 
ture of the crime of murder, or give the Jews the least right to cru- 
cify him. Even his own consent to the deed, which as a man he 
had no right to give, would not have di minished the guilt of his mur- 
derers. No being, but the Sovereign Owner of the universe, had a 
right to take the life of the holy Jesus, to promote the general good. 

The question then arises, 

2. Had the Jews a command from God to put Christ to death? 
This, it is presumed, no one will assert. So far from com imanding 
er even permitting them to take the life of his well beloved Sor God 
expressly forbade their doing it. This he did in his law, whic b oe vd 
in full force against every act of the kind, ** Thou shalt not kill.’ 
This prohibition is clothed with all the authority of the Supreme 
Legislator, and was binding on the Jews, under all circumstances, 
as it ever is upon all mankind. Their knowledge of what was most 
for the good of the universe, had they possessed it, would not have 
released them from their obligation to submit to the divine authori- 
ty. Nothing short of an express dispensation from the Lawgiver, 
can ever release men from their obligation to obey the divine law. 

But still it may be asked, 

3. If the Jews had known that the death of Christ was necessa- 
ry to the greatest good of the universe, might they not have crucifi- 
ed him with benevolent and good intentions?—might they not have 
done the deed with a sincere desire and design to promote the great- 
est good of the universe? I answer, that the supposition ig absurd. 
Those whose iotentious or motives are benevolent and good, have a 
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ood heart, which is opposed to whatever is morally wrong, and 
which leads them to love and keep the law of God, and yield implic- 
it submission to his divine authority. Had the Jews, therefore, 
known that the death of Christ was necessary to the greatest good; 
still they could not have imbrued their hands in his blood, without 
those selfish and malevolent feelings and affections which actually 
prompted them to commit the murderous deed. ‘That which is mor- 
ally wrong in itself, can never be done with right exercises of heart. 
It is true, the same external action may, under different cireumstan- 

3, be performed with opposite moral affections. But external ac- 
tions are mere motions of the organs of the body, and destitute of 
any moral quality. Every action, which has a moral quality, ¢on- 
sists of the affection of the beart and the intention or motive of the 
will, ‘To say, there fore, that an action which is morally wrong and 
evil in itself, may be done with a good motive or intention, is as ab- 
surd as to say, that one may act se ifishly with a benevolent inten- 
tion, or hate from the motive of love. 

The doctrine of Gadwin and other psude philanthropists, that it 
is right to do what is morally wrong, when believed to be conducive 
to the general good, is repugnant alike to reason and scripture, and 
is just the reverse of the doctrine of disinterested benevolence, as 
explained by Edwards and Hopkins. ‘The philanthropy of the phi- 
losophists, releases men from the dictates of conscience and the re- 
quirements of law, and leads to all manner of licentiousness and 
crime: while, on the other hand, the love to being in general of Ed- 
wards, which is the same as the ene benevolence of Hop- 
kins, disposes those who possess if, ‘keep a conseience void of 
offence,” and to ‘ have respect to all the commandments of God,’ and 
thus leads them to live ‘ soberly, righteously, and godly.’ 

As a knowledge that the death of Christ was necessary to the 
greatest good, could not have rendered his crucifiers innocent, so a 
knowledge that all the sins of men are necessary to the greatest 
good, can never render men innocent in any of their actions, for 
whieh, without such knowledge, they would be guilty. I have put 
the strongest case possible, (a case which perhaps never occurred in 
fact) one in which men are supposed to have known before-hand that 
a partic ular sinful act of theirs would be for the greatest good. If 
such a knowledge has ever been — ssed, it must have been com- 
municated by special revelation; for, from the general truth that all 
the past sins of men were necessary to the greatest good, it cannot 
be inferred, that any particular sinful act, supposed to be done at 
some fotere time, will be for the general good. God only knows, 
and he only can tell how much sin, or what particular acts of wick- 
edness, in future, are necessary to the greatest good of the intelli- 
gent system. 

It is the duty of men to do what is right im tself: it is the pre- 
rogative of the great Proprietor and Governor of the universe to de- 
termine and bring to pass what is bes! on the whole. The divine 
law, and not the divine decrees, is the rule of duty for men: and it 
is only with “ wicked hands” and selfish hearts, for which they de- 
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serve punishment, that they ever can do those evil deeds, which God 
sees necessary, and will overrule, for his own glory andthe greatest 


good of his moral kingdom. AN OPTIMATIST. 


For the Hopkinsian Magazine. 
REVIVAL MEASURES—NO. 2, 


In this number I am to describe a different system of means to 
promote arevival, Dr. Credulus professes to agree with my minis- 
ter in general, in his theological creed, but differs from him on many 
subjects of expediency, and especially in his manner of promoting re- 
vivals. It is a maxim with him, that all those kinds of preaching 
and praying that do not promote the immediate and frequent conver- 
sion of sinners in this age of revivals, must be radically defective 
in matter, manner and spirit, though in a different age, and at cer- 
tain periods, he acknowledges that Moses and the prophets, Jesus 
Christ and some of his most eminent embassadors had little or no 
success in the conversion of sinners. 

In order to promote a revival, Dr. C. begins a course of plain, 
powerful and direct preaching. ‘These terms however are used in a 
little different sense from their common meaning, since the preach- 
ing seems to have a little affinity to scolding, passion and arrogance. 
He assumes a theatrical manner, as best adapted to move the pas- 
sions. He appears to think that discussion and close metaphysical 
reasoning is unwise and unnecessary in revivals, In this enlighten- 
ed age, “he seems to presume that people in general know enough 
about the main truths of the gospel to answer every necessary pur- 
pose, and that revival preaching need not have so much to do with 
the intellect and understanding, as my minister deems to be impor- 
tant. He accordingly passes over in silence the distinction between 
God’s will and desire respecting events simply considered, and his 
will and choice on the whole, which he seems to think is too much 
like splitting hairs for a time of revival. The abstruse point, that 
men are active when acted upon, is also thought too metaphysica! 
for revival preaching. He seems to fear that it will discourage 
sinners from acting, to tell them they are entirely dependent upon 
the causing agency of God for all their volitions. The doctrines of 
the universal di crees and agency of God, and his ultimate design to 
glorify himself and secure the his ghest good of the universe by con- 
stantly working in every person to ‘will and to do exactly ac- 
cording to his perfect plan laid before the foundation of the world, 
he does not think best to prove, illustrate and enforce, at such a 
time. For the same reason, he omits the doctrines of particular, 
personal election, reprobation and absolute divine sovereignty.— 
There are some duties also that he does not think best to urge much 
at such a time, particularly the duty of discriminating between true 
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and false affections; true and false zeal; proper or improper revival 
measures; a qualified and wise leader and one that is not; and the 
duty of caution, frmness and prudence, in respect to encouraging 
young converts to indulge a hope, and unqualified, erroneous novices 
to lead. ‘These truths and duties he seems to presume are well 
enough understood, to secure his people from all fatal errors. But 
Dr. C. preaches much upon the divine law, urges its precepts, and 
holds up its penalty as a motive to alarm stupid and careless sin- 
ners. He strikes hard against Universalism, and shows that there 
is such a place as hell, where all impenitent sinners must dwell for- 
ever, especially those who live through revivals and refuse to repent. 
He teaches that there is such a being as the devil, who is a great 
evemy to revivals—that he has a great many friends, who are also 
enemies of revivals, and who are ‘‘constantly playing into the devil’s 
hands.”” He shows that God is displeased with sinners, that he is 
angry with them every day, and that his wrath abides upon them 
continually, 

He preaches the doctrine of total depravity, and the absolute ne- 
cessity of a change of heart in order to be saved. He insists upon 
it, that before this change, sinners are serving the devil and them- 
selves only, and that they “‘ must repent or go to hell.’ 

He advocates the exercise scheme in ‘opposition to the taste 
scheme, teaches that the creature is active in regeneration, and that 
a new heart is only a new purpose or exercise of love. According- 
ly he preaches up the natural ability of sinners to obey all the divine 


commands, and calls upon them to make themselves a new heart 


and a new spirit ‘‘on pain of endless torment in hell.” 


He dwells much upon the invitations of the gospel, the universal 
atonement of Christ, and Ged’s willingness tosave. He frequent- 
ly quotes such texts as the following: ‘‘As I live, saith the Lord 
God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the 
wicked tura from his way and live., Turn ye, turn ye from your evil 
ways, for why will ye die, O house of Israel. Oh that there were 
such an heart in them, that they would fear me, and keep all my 
commandments always, that it might be well with them, and with 
their children forever. How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? how 
shall I deliver thee, Israel? Mine heart is turned within me, my 
repentings are kindled together.’ He tells sinners their heavenly 
Father * yearns over them,’’ and that Christ “ vanes with open 
arms,” beseeching them to come to him, not being willing that any 
should perish, and yet that they break ‘his heart, and rush down to 
hell. In presenting and urging these divine invitations, he frequent- 
ly succeeds in ‘touching the secret place of tears,’ 

He often holds up the terrors of the divine law, and the most ter- 
rible divine threatenings contained in the Bible, in order to alarm 
the fears, and impress the hearts of sinners. And I have heard it 
reported that he sometimes resorts to bug-bear views of danger, ia 
order to accomplish this purpose. This however, may be chargea- 
ble only to some of the Doctor’s imitators. 

He holds up and enforces with all the weight of his power, the 
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daty of unconditional submission to God without delay. He insists 
thet every person is bound to give up his whole neart to God, and 
submit to him. without the least reserve, He also urges repentance 
for sin, and faith in Christ, who has laid down his life for sinners, 
and who so earnestly entreats them to come to him for life. 

Dr. C. seems to depend very much upon anxious meetings, as a 
very prominent part of the means to promote a revival. At these 
meetings, he makes great efforts to obtain impenitent resolutions 
and promises of repentance and giving the heart to God, before 
they separate from each other, or arise from their knees. He takes 
great pains to make sinners commit themselves by a solemn prom- 
ise in respect to repentance and submission to God, so that he can 
appeal to the powerful principles of honor and shame, as well as 
fear, in urging them to arise from spiritual death. He occasional- 
ly shows that religion will raise its subjects to immortal honors, 
while irreligion will sink all finally impenitent sinners into “ shame 
and everlasting contempt.”? He seems to think that it is gaining a 
very important point, to persuade, or by almost any means, to in- 
duce impenitent persons to come forward and kneel down to be 
prayed for, and profe ss a willingness to repent. On this point he 
generally exhausts all his pathos, and power of persuasion. 

In his address to his church, he dwells much upon the “‘awful re- 
sponsibility of christians.” He sometimes appears to impose a di- 
vine responsibility upen them, which is indeed truly awful, and to 
hold them responsible for the immortal destiny of all the souls around 
them And in his censtruction and app lication of the promises to 
the prayer of faith, he makes this appear very plausib i to many 
persons, if not conclusive. He dwells much on the importance of 
prayer, and the prayer of faith. He encourages christians to be- 
lieve that God has bound himself by an immutable promise, to con- 
vert as many souls as they shall ask for in the true prayer of faith. 
He tells them that they all can and ought to put up the prayer of 
faith continually for all men, and that if they would only do their 
duty in this respect, there would soon be no impenitent sinners in the 
world. He urges christians to feel much, very much, for sinners, 
and to pray ‘just as though they could not be denied their re- 
quests” for their salvation. He encourages praying for particular 
individvals, in such a manner as to carry the impression to their 
minds that christians supremely desire their conversion and salva- 
tion. He encourages females to pray and exhort in public, in order 
that the influence of their captivating eloquence may be brought di- 
rectly to move the heart. He labors hard to make the church ex- 
ert their united, whole moral influence in favor of the work. In- 
deed he ‘sometimes seems to impress the idea, that the spirit is de- 
pendent upon christians, that he cannot work until after they have 
got out of the way, and come up to the high mark of the prayer of 
faith. A LAYMAN. 

[ To be continued. } 
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THE EXISTENCE OF EVIL, CONSISTENT WITH THE EXISTENCE 
AND PERFECTIONS OF GOD. 






It may be known to some of our readers, that a discussion has 
commenced, in the N. Y. “‘ Free Enquirer,” between the Editor, 
and Mr. O. Bacheler, late Editor of the Anti-Universalist, on the 
Question, *“‘ ls there reason to believe there is a God, of infinite 
power, wisdom, and goodness?” 

In his fourth Letter, Mr. Owen argues against the grounds of 
such a belief, from the permission and prevalence of evi in the 
world: He writes, p. 157, ‘‘ I may conceive (for what frightful ce- 
mon will not Faney conjure up!) a Creating God all-powerful, and 
deliberately willing evil and suffering: or (and this is my conception 
when I picture him forth at all) I may imagine Him benevolent, 
and of limiled power. Omnipotent anp benevolent he cannot be. 
Omnipotence could, and Benevolence would, have prevented evil.” 

This argument of an avowed Atheist, is similar to the reasoning 
of the Universalist, Dr. Chauncy, in his ‘‘ Benevolence of the De- 
ity; and how this argument would be answered by those who em- 
brace the “‘ new divinity,”’ which teaches that ‘God could not ex- 
clude evtl from the world comprising free moral agents’—we do not 
know. We should like to see Dr. Taylor try. 

We are happy to perceive that Mr. Bacheler, im his reply, takes 
the true Hopkinsian ground, and we believe, the only ground on 
which an Atheist car be fairly answered. 

We have only to remark, that if “Optimism” be, what Mr. B. 
supposes; we should ‘‘disclaim”’ it, as decidedly as he does. but if 
it mean, as many have used the term, that ‘whatever exists and 
takes place, is, on the whole, for the best;’ we must acknowledge 
ourselves Optimists, and should think we might claim Mr. B. as one 
of our number.—Epiror. 




















*< It will be recollected, that I have expressly disclaimed Opti- 
mism, and that I have admitted the existence of real evil—evil which 
is positively not a good. I believe indeed, as the Bible asserts, 
that every thing shal! operate for the good of good men, but not for 
the good of bad.men. Ido not*believe, that theft will work for the 
good of the thief, drunkenness for the good of the drunkard, murder 
forthe good of the murderer. This would indeed be derogatory 
both to the wisdom and the holiness of God, making him the nullifi- 
er of his own laws, and the minister of sin. And it is a striking 
mark of his wisdom, and of his regard to holiness, that he has con- 
nected misery with sin, and that Optimism is not true; so that the 
very objection, that misery of this kind exists, is an argument in our 
favor.—I have likewise admitted, that-if the positive good which 
does actually exist, could be in existence without the evil, the universe 
would be a better one than it now is; but I have nof admitted, as I 
perceive is attributed to me, that the universe would be better with- 
out this evil, unless the present good could exist without it. And 
that this could or could not be the case, requires Omniscience to de- 
cide We can indeed decide ia some cases, but not in all. There 
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are cases in which we may be certain, that the existing good could 
not e celal without its consequent evil. Had pain never e xisted, the 
good of exemption from pain could not have been fully realized. Had 
sin never existed, the holiness of God could not have been displayed 
as it now is; in the manifestation of his disapprobation thereof; and 
his merey could not have been displayed in its forgiveness. It needs 
not be said, that Omnipotence could eause these effects by other 
means than these. Omnipotence himself,as ] have already stated, 
cannot do things impossible in their nature. He cannot accomplish 
contradictions. He cannot produce effects, without the application 
of adequate causes. He cannot forgive sin, unless sin exists to be 
forgiven. Nor can he do any thing wrong, any thing unwise: that 
is, he is morally unable so to do. Were he to do thus, he would 
not be a good or a wise Being; and therefore, as a good and a wise 
Being, he cannot do a wrong or an unwise deed. Nor does this 
derogate from his Omnipotence. The term Omnipotence involves 
the idea of no such power in God; all that is meant by it is, that he 
has the physical power to do any thing to which physical power is 
applicable, and the moral power to do any thing which on the whole 
is for the best—and what that ts, Infinile W isdom alone can decide; 

and therefore, finite wisdom should not presume to pronounce any of 
its decisions unwise. I would indeed have man exercise reason, and 
therefore would I have him presume not thus to do. 

That there is an Jntelligent Cause at the helm of the universe, is 
as absurd to doubt, as to believe that appearance of intelligence can 
be produced by non-intelligence. Were there no appearance of in- 
teliigence, it would be reasonable to doubt the existence of intelli- 


gence; and now that there is appearanee thereof, it is, by parity of 


reasoning, just as reasonable to conclude, that there ts intelligence. 
Indeed, it is admitted, that if we are to exercise reason on the sub- 
ject, the conclusion would be, that there is an intelligent Cause, 
though a limited one, unable to prevent the evil that exists. This 
point then is conceded, that there is reason to believe in the exis- 
tence of an intelligent God. And the very question under discuss- 
ion is, the belief in a God, and not the knowledge of one. But this 
concession being made, it is then contended, that he cannot be infi- 
nite. ‘‘ Omnipotent and benevolent,” says my opponent, “ he can- 
not be. Omnipotence could, and benevolence would, have prevented 
evil.” Let us see how this is. 

Genuine benevolence, so far from shrinking at the permission of 
evil, would absolutely cause it to be produced, if on the whole its ex- 
istence were for the best. It would be a want of benevolence to de- 
cline so to do, as, for example, in the case of the parent who, out of 
false tenderness, forbears to administer the necessary discipline toa 
child, or in that of rulers who forbear to enforce the necessary laws. 
That God is benevolently disposed, may be gathered from the innu- 
merable and gratuitous tokens of his goodness every where display- 
ed. Now, a being conferring gratuitous happiness, cannot be pre- 
sumed morally capable of inflicting unnecessary evil. Hence, the 
evil thatdoes exist is not to be attributed to malevolence in the De- 
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ity. Nor is it attributable to want of power. Most assuredly, the 
Power that with his thunders shakes the Empyrean, and heaves up 
old Ocean with the blast of his nostrils, and rends from surface to 
centre the eve riasting bills, can palsy the arm high- -poised with the 
instrument of death, or crush the insect prepared to give the enven- 
omed sting! How puerile then the idea, that God has not the phys- 
ical power to prevent evil. And how impious the idea, that his for- 
bearing to prevent it, should be attributed to a want of benevolence. 
The only rational conclusion which is left, then, is, that he does, in 
view of all thing rs, see best not to prevent it. But this is by no means 
admitting, that he has made us “‘ too weak to resist temptation.’ 
Thus, with out omniscience, do ] by demonstration arrive at the 
result, not that the universe is as good as it could be if contradic- 
tions could exist, and if all the present good could exist without the 
evil; but that it is as geod as it is possible for it to be; as good as 
a Bei ing infinitely powerful, good and wise can make its and better 
than it could be on any other system. Understand me. I do not 
say that the evil whic h exists is good; but I say, that it is better 
that that evil exist as a conse quence of the existent good, than that 
the good itself do not exist; and therefore, that the existence of evil 
is on the whole for the best. ‘This is the “‘ perfection” which I in- 
sist on one’s reading in the works of God—which in truth ts perfec- 
tion, wisdom, justice, benevolence, of the very highest order—infi- 
nitely higher than that of a system ‘which should forego the good, for 
the sake of excluding the evil.” 


FOLTRY. 


From the N. Y. Evangelist. 
PROFANE SWEARERS. 


“find every one that sweareth shall be cut off.” —Zach. v. 3. 


Of all the fools with which our nature’s curs’t, 
Down sinks the swearer far beneath the worst; 
Search earth and hell for fools of every kind, 
In highest class you will the swearer find. 


When the great injur’d Ruler of the skies, 
In clouds of glory shall to Judgment rise; 
Then fool of fools the swearer will be found, 
And vengeance will his guilty head surround. 
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But if oo judgment or no deity, 

Yet where are fools so great as swearers be? 

To call on God to damn, by him to swear, 
Whea there’s no God nor Judge nor hell to fear 


This proves their folly; none on wisdom’s list, 
Would curse aod swear by that which don’t exist; 
If God exists, ’tis madness in the extreme, 

To tempt his ire, and yet of mercy dream. 


Think ye, Oh fools! the insulted Majesty 
Will pass unnoticed by your blasphemy? 
Be not deceived, for wrath on such must fall, 


They’re justly damn’d, who for damnation call. 
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